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The Community House 


THE SOLVING OF AN INDOOR PROBLEM 


JOSEPHINE W. DUVENECK 


HY don’t you come over to the 
Community House with me if 
you're so lonely?”’ 
“What is the Community House?”’ 
“Why, haven’t you been there yet? 
That’s the greatest thing in this town. 
It’s open all the time and anyone can go 
there to read or sit by the fire or play the 
Victrola or dance, if there are two of you. 
And then there are concerts on Sundays 
and on some week-day nights. I go 
there almost every afternoon and never 
feel lonesome anymore. Come on over.” 
The above conversation took place 
between two high school girls who had 
come to Palo Alto from country homes 
to finish their education. The one who 
had been here longest was making the 
other welcome to what she considered 
the best place in town. She spoke of 
the Community House as if it belonged 
to her—with the conscious pride of 


possession. And she was quite right. 


The Community House is her special 


possession, hers and everyone else’s who 
finds there rest or encouragement or 
stimulation. It does not belong to any 
one group but to all groups equally, and 
since it is supported by city taxes every 
member of the community should feel 
responsible for its success. 

During the war the building was 
known as the Hostess House at Camp 
Fremont, fulfilling there a perfectly 
democratic and wholly indispensible 
part to the men whose destinies were so 
uncertain. After the armistice when 
the tents were folded away and the 


little redwood buildings being 
knocked down and sold for kindling, it 
seemed a pity that this house should 
suffer a like fate. It was attractively 
planned and furnished; it embodied 
ideals of very great significance. And 
so the happy thought arose in the 
minds of a small group of idealists to 
convert its usefulness from the needs of 
war to the needs of peace—in short, to 
transform it into a hospitality house for 
the whole locality. 

The consent of the National 
Work Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
obtained, 


were 


War 
was 
and a substantial sum of 
money left from funds raised by the 
War Camp Community Service was 
generously given for moving the house 
from the Camp to a site near the center 
of Palo Alto. The Defender’s Club 
gave the furnishings and five hundred 
dollars, to be used for the playground. 
The City Council gave the land which 
is convenient and spacious, voting also a 
budget of a little over $3,000 for its 
maintenance during the first year. The 
Council also appointed a Commission 
to take charge of the undertaking. 

On November 11th, Armistice Day, 
the house was dedicated to the memory 
of those men and women from Palo Alto 
and the surrounding districts who had 
served their country in time of war. 

Very soon after its formal opening the 
House began to offer to many clubs and 
societies an appropriate place for meet- 
ing and discussion. Either in the main 
hall or in some of the smaller rooms, 
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THE COMMUNITY HOUSE WITH SPREADING OAKS IS A SIGN OF WELCOME 


space was to be had for the asking. 
Now, six months after its inauguration, 
fourteen societies hold regular meetings 
there, among which may be included the 
American Legion, the Woman’s Civic 
League, the Men’s Singing Club, the 
Mother’s Discussion Club, the Athletic 
Club, the Dramatic Club, the Painter’s 
Union and many others. 

If you have a few moments to spare 
let us go inside together, stopping an 
instant as we go on to the sheltered 
brick porch. 
noon hour in winter time you would see 


If you were here at the 


little groups of men and women eating 
their luncheons in the warm sunshine. 
Opening the door we enter directly into 
the main hall and at once react to an 
impression of restfulness and space. 
There are big armchairs with cushions, a 
piano, writing tables, and a fireplace at 
either end of the large room. Every- 
where are lovely vases of flowers such 
as we should delight to have in our 


homes. Just now it has the appearance 
of a very pleasant homelike club, but it 
is easy to see how the chairs might be 
pushed back to allow of dancing as well 
as for an audience attending a lecture 
or amusical. At one corner of the big 
auditorium is the rest-room and day 
nursery well stocked with toys which is 
open every afternoon and in charge of a 
On the 
tables are the latest magazines and 


representative of the P. E. O. 


there is a small library including some 
books for children. One day when 
passing the shelves I was met by a small 


boy who simply had to talk to some- 


body. 


“Gee!” he said, ‘‘ That’s a great book 
I’ve been readin’.” 

“What's the name of it?’’ I asked. 

“King Arthur. And say the pictures 
are swell!” 

We had quite a little conversation 
about the Round Table and then I was 
called over by one of the bootblacks of 
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the town to listen to Kreisler on the 
phonograph. The records are on the 
shelves catalogued, and anyone can 
play them who learns how. 

At the opposite corner of the hall is 
the Billiard Room patronized faithfully 
by so many men and boys that you 
wonder where they all went and what 
they all did before the Community 
House existed. The Athletic Club, 
which during the winter has been formu- 
lating its plans and collecting funds, is 
planning to develop the acres back of 
the Community House this summer, 
putting in tennis courts, baseball fields 
and slides and swings and many other 
things. There is to be a playground 
supervisor and this enterprise will fill a 
long-felt need in the lives of many, both 
young and old, who have hitherto never 
had an opportunity for healthful exercise 
in the open air. 

Tuesday and Thursday and Sunday 
afternoons there are free entertainments 
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INTERIOR OF THE 





in fact, everything is always free at 
the Community House except when an 
entertainment is given for some special 
purpose such as the piano fund or the 
athletic fund. It may be a concert or a 
lecture or a reading which is generously 
contributed by some member of the 
community, not only amateurs but 
professionals as well. And I think one 
may safely say that the standard of 
these entertainments is distinctly profes- 
sional. The audiences vary from thirty 
to six or seven hundred and at Christmas 
time during the day over 1800 people 
came in to see the tree and listen to the 
carols which were sung around it. Of 
course, the dances draw great numbers 
of young people. There is no toll levied 
on the dancers and although everything 
is very simple and they all have to go 
home at midnight, apparently none the 
less popular are the occasions. Once a 
month the older members of the com- 
munity regale themselves at an old- 
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fashioned dance where one-steps and 

turkey trots are taboo and the waltz 

reigns supreme. 
The Community Alto 


interprets its mission as being more than 


House of Palo 


simply to offer recreation to the men 


and women of the town. It affords 
opportunity for instruction in any 
subject in which enough persons are 


interested to form a class. Already 


classes exist in home nursing, first aid, 


and embroidery, hat-making, 


English, 


sewing 


Spanish, mechanical drawing 
and 
groups 
during the day. 


are paid but the majority are able to 


events. Some of these 
the evening; 


A few of the teachers 


current 


meet in others, 


give their services and it is hard to tell, 


so one of them confessed to me, whether 


master or pupil derives the greater 
benefit. 

One day a very stiff and sour old lady 
asked about the rules of the House. | 
searched about in my memory and could 


not remember one, so I told her that the 
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ONE OF THE FIRE PLACES 


Golden Rule 


rule of the House was the 


and that no other had been found 
necessary, Whereat she retired shaking 
her head in doubt. But, incredulous 
though she may have been, that is 
actually the case. People have learned 
to respect each other’s rights in this 
common clubroom and to serve one 


another’s needs. Why even the Painter’s 


Union, whose purpose is not usually to 


be prodigal of its gifts, waxed and 
polished the floor one evening from 


seven until midnight as an appreciation 
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JAPANESE CLASS IN HOME 
the 
delightful spirit among all participants 


NURSING 
of what House stands for. This 
has been largely brought about by the 
sagacity and tact’ of the director, Miss 
Alice Diaz. 
the 

have been like a boat without a rudder. 


Without her happy guid- 
ance Community House would 
Imbued with the highest conception of 
her sphere of usefulness, she has had the 
practical common-sense to carry it out. 
To handle different types equally well is 
But Miss Diaz has that gift. 
Her intuition does not fail her in any 


a rare gift. 


situation and her ready wit prompts her 
to say just the right thing at the right 
moment. One night, for example, a 


couple were dancing in rather an unat- 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY HOUR 


tractive manner. Miss Diaz spoke to 
them and told them that they could not 
dance that way at the Community 
House. 

“Oh,” said the girl, “that’s all right; 
married,” 


the 


we're 

“So much better,’’ answered 
Miss Diaz, “then you won't mind going 
home and dancing there.” 

It would be almost impossible to 
enumerate all the different appeals for 
sympathy and help that come in to the 
Community House in one day alone, 
and that are met and encouraged or set 


Miss 


through her by someone else. It 


on the right track by Diaz or 
may 
be a man who has lost his small boy, or 
an elderly gentleman in search of a chess 
the 


Hospital who plays the plano beauti- 


partner, or a patient from Base 


fully, or a woman appealing to the 


Employment Bureau for work, or a 


housekeeper pursuing an illusive cook. 
It may be anything up or down the 


whole gamut of human needs and 


requirements from whatever quarter 


they may happen to spring. 
The period of the war brought about 
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THE GIRL’S RESERVE MEETS AT THE COMMUNITY HOUSE. THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
FEEL THAT THE HOUSE BELONGS AS MUCH TO THEM AS TO THEIR FATHERS AND MOTHERS 


a great development in human fellow- 
ship. Not only in the army were the 
highest and the lowest found in juxta- 
position but also in offices, in factories 
and especially in the great workrooms of 
the Red Cross where high place was won 
by efficiency alone. The great problem 
of today is how best to conserve the fine 
energy that the war awakened. And 
you will find that all over the country 
the community idea is being taken up 
by different organizations in one form 
or another, as a solution of this problem. 
But nowhere, to my knowledge, has it 
been as completely worked out as in 
Palo Alto. There, supported by the 
city instead of by private subscription, 


as is the case at Santa Barbara, it makes 





PAINTERS POLISH THE FLOOR 





beneficiaries of none but serves all alike. 
Its activities may be embodied under 
the three headings: education, social 
service, recreation. But all of these 
activities have their roots in. one 
underlying purpose which is the elimin- 
ation of class and the working out in 
everyday life of democratic idealsim. 
In this day of changing social standards, 
whatever there is that binds men 
together in common fellowship, that 
And so the Com- 
munity House, governed by the Golden 


thing is of service. 


tule, is demonstrating in one little 
corner of the country that the spirit of 
democracy, so often belied, is not only 
a vision for wise men but also a practical 
reality for all. 


AFTER ONE OF THE PLAYS 
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Resuscitating the Schoolroom 


FLORENCE MORRISON 


AURICE Maeterlinck, in his in- 
spiring essay,‘‘ TheInnerBeauty,”’ 
voices: “Nothing of beauty dies with- 
out having purified something, nor can 
aught of beauty be lost. Let us not be 
afraid of sowing it along the road. It 
may remain there for weeks or years, 
but like the diamond it cannot dissolve, 
and finally there will pass by someone 
whom its glitter will attract; he will 
pick it up and go on his way, rejoicing.” 
It is a well known physiological 
truth that messages are transmitted 
with far greater strength and speed 
through the eyes than any other of the 
sense organs which send messages to the 
brain. We are quite alert to the mean- 
ing of this truth in many ways. Com- 
mercial advertising, which pictures the 
produce, accomplishes what no spoken 
words are capable of doing. Our 
government, as all other governments, 
fully understood and made ample use of 
the eyes of its people during the war, by 
means of the effective poster. In the 
sight of the law it is the ‘“‘eye”’ witness 
whose testimony has greatest weight. 
How people seem to depend so strongly 
on what they ‘‘see” in the daily news- 
papers, regardless of the actual facts 
which may be told verbally! 

Pause to consider the impressions 
made through the eyes on the minds and 
lives of our public school children! The 
greatest surface space of the schoolroom 
is blackboard—think of it, actual black. 
Nature, in her wisdom, knows better; 
the greatest spaces without the school- 
room she paints soothingly in greens, 
grays or browns. Yet, contrary to her 





example, we force our children to sit 
year after year gazing at black boards 
all about! 

The average schoolroom is sans color, 
therefore without life. It is surprising 
that there are, in this enlightened age, 
so few beautifully colored school walls. 
Whocantell of theinfluenceof soft grayed 
orange tinted walls, on the children who 
now sit in cold colored, dreary north 
rooms? Sunshine should be emphasized 
in every possible corner of the public 
school. Surely, by introducing sunny 
colors, the effect could be produced. 
The transformation is most marvelous, 
when lovely colored curtains are hung 
before unsightly cupboards or doors 
which disclose uninspiring material. 
Children delight in dying muslin or 
cheesecloth, block printing or stencilling 
or embroidering designs for schoolroom 
decorations. There is no law which 
prohibits lovely colored covers for 
teachers desks and tables. 

The silent influence of pictures is so 
great that who dares to say what is the 
effect. It is a short-sighted school 
system which neglects to provide beauti- 
ful pictures of suitable subject matter 
for each and every room in its schools. 
Granted that there are such does not 
make it impossible to have charming 
pictures in color, about the schoolroom. 
Our store of current magazines is full 
of good colored copies of works of 
excellent artists. Children feast on the 
Jesse Wilcox Smith child pictures which 
are so abundant today. These may be 
suitably mounted on cardboards of 
neutral colors and stood around the 
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chalk rail or hung on the bulletin board. 

Every schoolroom should have a 
bulletin board, even if only a strip of 
burlap! This may be a _ source of 
never-ceasing interest and inspiration. 
The material should be changed very 
often. The need of variety cannot be 
too strongly advocated. Appropriate 
small colored borders, frequently chang- 
ed, add much to enlivening the room. 
Flowers in a schoolroom are not a 
luxury any more than bread is to a 
meal! 

We have had a very delightful scheme 
in one of our schools this year. The 
children were led to desire flowers each 
day at school. Groups were selected to 
attend to the decoration, about ten 
serving each week. They were per- 
mitted to work out their own ideas, 
absolutely. Some groups chose baskets 
of flowers, others wall pockets with 
trailing vine effects, some _ brought 
pottery from home withartificial flowers, 
others earned money and bought potted 
plants. With tact, their choices were 
criticized in class by the other pupils, 
not in the group. Could there be a 
more effective way of presenting *‘ flower 
arrangement,’’ relation of containers to 
bouquets, good and bad vase forms 
and bad taste in artificial flowers? All 
these things naturally developed, and 
each day some new note of decoration 
came into the school. When an un- 


usually good flower arrangement 
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occurred, or a beautiful color harmony, 


this was made a study for the drawing 
lesson to call special attention to the 
right thing. 

The dress of the teacher plays a very 
vital part in the game! Not finery but 
suitability of costume, not gaudy but 
cheery color scheme. In my opinion, 
black costumes should be positively 
forbidden by school authorities. Child- 
ren respond so readily to the influence 
of color that it is too cruel to add an 
additional black spot to their too black 
vistas! 

Fora petty expenditure of money, the 
entire appearance of an old, dull costume 
may be enhanced by different colored 
collar and cuff sets, neck ties, vests and 
strings of colored beads. The children 
will so enjoy the new bit of color they 
will forget the old garment in their glee. 
It is hoped that, soon, normal school 
requirements will include a bit of dress 
design and psychology of color, before 
the newly made “teacher” is turned 
loose! 

At the close of each school day, let 
each teacher sincerely ask himself, 
“what have been the messages trans- 
mitted through my pupils’ eyes this 
day?” If nothing beautiful is seen, the 
day cannot be counted a perfect day. 
Someone has nicely said that a perfect 
day is one in which we see something 
beautiful, hear something beautiful and, 
in turn, do something beautiful. 


‘There is a kind of human beauty that can penetrate everywhere. 
Without that beauty what is the most ornate room? A cold 
habitation. With it the poorest room is animated and lighted. 
A woman who has this gift finds the means of causing order, 
neatness and decorum to reign there. She puts care and art into 
everything she undertakes.” 





Charles Wagne r 
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Interior Decoration for All Grades 


MABEL SPOFFORD 


ere decoration is a subject 
that can be taught successfully in all 
grades. We study the subject in the 
Spring when house cleaning and room 
renovating are “in the air.” 

For several years we made an eleva- 
tion of a room on paper, 9” x 12”,—in 
Grade II, a dining-room; Grade III a 
living room; Grade IV, a bedroom; 
Grade V, a kitchen; Grade VI, a more 
elaborate living room. At first we 
folded the lower part of the paper so 
that it suggested floor and side wall, but 
the children seem to understand it as 
well when all is represented on one 
plane. The furniture was either cut 
freehand, or from patterns, We did 
not allow much opportunity for choice 
in the matter of color schemes, even in 
Grades V and VI. The children enjoy 
it very much and remember some 
general principles from year to year. 

There are some principles which were 
taught in this way:—In any room, the 
darkest values should be on the floor, 
the lightest on the ceiling, and the wall 
should be of some intermediate value. 

Warm colors, like red, orange, yellow, 
and brown, which remind us of fire and 
sunlight, are cheerful, and are especially 
good to use in a room which has little 
sunlight. 

Cool colors, like blue, green, purple, 
gray, and white, which remind us of 
snow, shady places, and cooling streams, 
may be used in very sunny rooms. 

All furnishings in a room should 
harmonize with something else in the 
room. (In the lower grades we say 


“match” rather than ‘“‘harmonize.’’) 


We also emphasize the necessity of 
cleanliness in the home, fresh air in the 
bedrooms, books and comfortable chairs 
in the living rooms so that each member 
of the family will find it a pleasant place. 

Since we begin to use compasses in 
Grade V, that is a good place to discuss 
designs on dishes and to make plate 
designs of our own. We show real 
plates with pictorial and decorative 
ornamentation, and collect pictures of 
dishes which exemplify good and poor 
design. 

The notes include these principles: 

The best kind of decoration harmon- 
izes with the shape of the dish, as, for 
example, a border which follows the 
outline of a plate. 

Since decoration should not interfere 
with the use of a dish, a plate should not 
be decorated in the center, because such 
a decoration would be hidden when the 
plate is in use. 

A picture of flowers, animals, or 
children which looks natural, is not a 
decoration. 

Flowers which are scattered about, as 
if they were dropped upon the dish, are 
not good decoration. 

Last year, Grade V, included similar 
notes with clippings and drawings in a 
booklet entitled “A Beautiful Dining 
Room.”’ 

In Grades VI and VII, we have 
discussed the absurdity and inappro- 
priateness of a pitcher which appears to 
be a stag’s head, a pincushion in the 
form of a lady’s foot, and other insincere 
ornamentation whose real use is camou- 
flaged. We led these children into 
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THE KIND OF PROBLEMS THAT TRAIN THE STUDENT'S EYE AND HAND AND DEVELOP THE POWER OF 
SELECTION AND APPRECIATION. PAGES FROM THE NOTE BOOKS OF MISS SPOFFORD’S STUDENTS 




















INTERIOR DECORATION 33 
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ABOVE——A ROOM GROUP FROM CUT PAPER FURNITURE BY SECOND GRADE PUPIL. BELOW-— 
A ROOM ELEVATION IN COLORED CRAYON BY A FOURTH GRADE STUDENT. 
MISS MABEL SPOFFORD, TEACHER. 
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rather deep water when we tried to 
teach symmetrical and occult balance in 
the of ornaments 
mantel, and only the 


arrangement on a 


clear thinkers 
understood it. 

The Seventh Grade booklets included 
these statements about furniture and 
clippings to illustrate them: 
the 


purpose for which it is made, is strongly 


Good furniture is suited to 


built, comfortable, simple rather than 


ornate, and free from exaggérated 
effects of grain and polish. 

We found that the children could not 
appreciate the difference between the 
curves in 
the 


beauty of line and proportion in really 


undulatory, characterless 


poorly designed furniture, and 


vood furniture. Next time we will have 
some preliminary study of curves, and 
perhaps that will make it easier. 


Grade VIII studied wall papers, 
mounted samples, and wrote criticisms 
of them. They reviewed the rules 


about the use of warm and cool colors, 
and the correct use of light and dark 
values in room furnishing, and added 
these notes:—Since the wall is a plane 


surface it should not be covered with 
a paper which suggests different planes, 
and a plain paper of weak chroma is 
always suitable. When figured, there 
should be little 


Pictures of flowers, birds, ete., 


difference in value. 
are not 
decorations for wall 


suitable papers. 


rHE 
IT 


*“FOR ART TO APPEAR IN 


APPRECIATE ITS PRESENCE, 


IN BOTH HIS 


ELEMENT 
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Such forms are used in some beautiful 
designs, but they are treated decora- 
tively, not pictorially. Stripes add to 
the apparent height of a room, and are 
useful in a room of low stud. 

Figured or striped hangings should be 
used in a room with plain wall covering, 
and plain hangings in a room which has 
figured wall covering. 

Save the colors of strong chroma for 
small spots of color, and be sure to 
repeat the same hue in several places 
about the room. 

High 


astically on their 


School girls worked enthusi- 


books, selecting a 
house picture and suitable furnishings 
for it, and giving their opinions of the 
articles selected. 


all 


One girl clipped pictures of 


We really reviewed 
the principles previously taught. 
various 
styles of houses, and all sorts of interiors, 
good and bad, giving her opinion of the 
taste shown in their arrangement. 
Before making these room designs and 
booklets, it is necessary to prepare 
models and talk it over very carefully 
with the teachers, so that they will be 
able to guide the children in wise choices. 
For upper grades the clipped pictures 
and written notes are more practical 
than original designs made by the 
pupils, for all need to be wise purchasers, 
and few need to be clever designers of 


household furnishings. 


WORKS OF MAN, ro 


THERE 


OR FOR HIM 


MUST BE AS A WORKING 


AND UNCONSCIOUS LIFE.” 
Frank Alvah Parsons 
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Interior Decoration 


PROBLEMS FOR THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


LULA E. 


VAIN search had been made to 

find a new way to present the 
principles of home furnishing so as to 
make them of vital worth to the gram- 
mar grade pupil—so real, so forceful 
and practical that the lessons could not 
be forgotten. The following proved to 
be a happy solution to the problem. 

Art and its relation to daily life was 
little known, and it remained for the 
art teacher to try her hand at placing 
these two in their right relationship. 

Ah! but these conditions are not 
uncommon, not disappointing. Instead 
is this not a glorious opportunity for us 
to help open the eyes of the coming 
generation to the sane, livable and 
beautiful ways of furnishing their future 
homes? Is it not true that home 
surroundings make or mar one’s life? 

To begin with, a simple booklet 
9’ x 12”, was made, containing a dozen 
or more pages properly spaced as to 
borders and with an appropriately 
printed cover. A page was devoted to 
each room in the house and spaced off 
to represent side wall or walls, base 
board and floor, also a window and door. 
Other pages gave illustrations of good 
and bad examples of details of furnish- 
ing with the pupils’ own explanation. 

Then the fun began. John and his 
chums hurried out for wall paper books 
which were generously given by local 
merchants. Mary and others gathered 
in furniture catalogues, samples of 
paints, paintings, china, ete. By this 
time enthusiasm was at white heat. 


MILLS 


Just what was to happen? It surely 
seemed as if real life itself had stalked 
into the classroom. 

Wood finish and wall paper were 
studied first. This is the first thing to 
be considered in real homes, so why not 
here? From class discussion we found 
that the woodwork in the pupils’ homes 
was either stained, painted or varnished. 
We talked about the advantage of each 
method and decided that if stain or 
paint was used, the color chosen should 
be one that would blend well into 
the paper. If varnish was used, it 
should be given the satin finish and not 
attract too much attention, by exhibit- 
ing “‘high lights.”’ Samples of finishes 
were studied with their relation to the 
wall papers. Many chose the wood 
finish for their rooms which was being 
used in their homes. I was glad to have 
them do so as this problem would be 
more directly related to homelife, and a 
present opportunity was had of choosing 
papers that would “go” with the wood 
finish,— thus using their present knowl- 
edge and not laying it on the mental 
shelf to rust. 

We “did” our wood work for each 
room. The boys found out the cost of 
work and materials and made out a bill 
for same, using a given dimension for 
each room. Some used paint, others 
crayons. Hardwood floors were next 
tinted—hardwood, because Evelyn said 
they were easier to keep clean and 
therefore saved time and were more 
sanitary. 
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WINDOW AND DOOR DESIGNS ADAPTIVE TO THE HOME 


Now for the wall paper. Some of the 
following questions were asked of the 
class to start them thinking: 

1. Why do we have wall paper? 

2. What purpose does wall paper 
serve in connection with the furnishings 
and people? 

3. What designs and colors are best? 

Just here I thanked God that I was an 
Art Teacher, if for nothing else, just to 
see these happy eager faces and to feel 
that close touch with the heart ofa child. 

There were many answers to the first 
question; some said wall paper made the 
home more beautiful, others that it 
made the house warmer in winter, and 
one poor lad, whose home was not of the 
best, informed us that wall paper “hid 
up the holes and cracks in the plaster!”’ 
All which is very true. 

The second question was harder for 





them to answer, so I showed them a 
small room furnished with cardboard 
furniture, also photos W ith backgrounds 
and pointed out to them the similar 
relations between the two, each having a 
foreground and a_ background,—that 
wall paper was simply a background for 
ourselves and our furniture. What 
kind of a background was best for each? 
Which showed up the foreground better; 
a complicated, gaudy flower garden or a 
simple subdued background? We tried 
both kinds of backgrounds for the little 
room and for the photos. They all 
knew and could tell me why the simple 
subdued one was the better. 

The paper from the sample books was 
divided among the class who selected 
material suitable in color and design for 
each room. The kitchen alone was 
painted so it could be cleaned easily. 
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AN ELEVATION FOR A DINING ROOM WALL BY 
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THE STUDENTS OF SIOUX FALLS HIGH SCHOOL, 


M. C. GILLETTE, TEACHER 


We discussed correct colors for each 
room, also proper colors for a very dark 
or a very light room. 

A number of the pupils later helped 
their mothers to select suitable paper for 
rooms at home. 

Curtains were “hung” and portieres 
placed, color and design still being 
emphasized. 

And then we “moved in.” The 
furniture was selected with reference to 
fitness to purpose, good lines and 
proportions. Of course, size had to be 
considered, as the rooms were to look 
life-like and real, so many of the illus- 
trations had to be abandoned. No 
expensive examples were used as the 
emphasis was placed on the fact that 
beauty dwells in simple, inexpensive 
things if they are suitable to the purpose 





for which they were intended, are good 
in line, and proportion and design. 
Good and bad examples of furniture 
were included in the illustrations from 
which the selections were made, for are 


not these very children going to find 
this condition when they select furnish- 
ings later on in life? The illustrations 
were tinted to be in keeping with the 
woodwork of the rooms in which they 
were to be placed. They were then 
arranged as to livable grouping and 
pasted along with the rugs. And right 
here we learned something about rugs, 

that they were to walk on and for that 
reason we should not picture dogs and 
realistic flowers and other do-dads on 
them, for who would walk on a dog, and 
who would want to tramp on roses, 
except perhaps at a wedding? 
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The boys got me samples of rugs from 
our local industry, and we would have 
gone down and found out first hand how 
the rugs were made, but visitors are not 
allowed. 

We did 
exhibits in the windows though. 


take notice of furniture 
Again 
the boys made an estimate of the cost of 
furnishing each room and compared 
this with the cost of furniture of poor 
The 


well designed furniture was no more 


design, if we had used that kind. 


expensive and in some cases less expen- 
sive than the poor trash, food for the 
second-hand store,—-which goes to show 
that even though the misguided ones 
bought the badly designed furniture, 
they in time found it unendurable, but 
their money was squandered and they 
had no principles of design which would 
help them to select more intelligently. 
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A special page was given to the study 
of pictures,—how to select them, frame 
and hang them. Again we made direct 
application of our work to home life by 
selecting a good print, properly passe 
partouting same and correctly hanging 
it in The booklet 
simply showed good and bad illustra- 


our own homes. 
tions of framing and hanging with the 
pupils’ originally worded text. 

Another page was given to china 
emphasis being here placed on the same 
things as in the selection of furniture. 
We cut silhouettes of pitchers, cups, 
sugar bowls and tea pots to illustrate 
these principles, and later decorated 
them. The decorations were placed to 
emphasize the structure and shape of 
the dish. 

Still 


good designs of doors and windows, and 


another page was devoted to 
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illustrations were brought showing bad 


examples which were later copied and 
corrected by the class. 
A house plan, and elevation and 


grounds completed the booklet. 

The pupils eyes were seeing now, so 
we applied what knowledge we had 
gained to the beautifying of the class- 
We rehung the 
pictures, discarded the bric-a-brac,bor- 


room and grounds. 


dered the board, added a board calen- 
dar, furnished two rest rooms for the 


teachers. The boys had retinted the 
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rooms for us. Then we cleaned the 
grounds and trimmed the shrubs. 

The children never wanted to be out 
sick on ‘“‘drawing days,” and many 
came back to the classroom at recess 
and after school—why—simply because 
life-like things were being done in that 
room and the knowledge so gained was 
being drunk in by hungry,eager children. 

I sincerely hope this bit of experience 
may be of some help to others, who, like 
myself, were searching for the telling 
results in our profession. 


The Joy of Individual Art Expression 


PETER J. 


REATING and executing a design 

in wood, metal or any material 
gives the worker as much pleasure as 
doing a fresco or painting a canvas. 
This is true of the professional artist and 
will be true of the student when once 
he gets a taste of individual art expres- 
sion—doing the task for himself and in 
his own way. 

Nearly all painters and illustrators 
find as much joy in designing and 
executing a thing for the home as they 
find in painting the picture that means 
livelihood. Mr. Henry, a painter of 
historic colonial pictures, gave much 
time to making and collecting furniture 
for colonial houses. The houses with 
their furniture, because of the art 
expression put into the effort found as 
ready a sale as the pictures on canvas. 
Maxfield Parish did must of the work on 
his home, making cabinet work, built- 
in features, and even wrought iron 
hinges for the purpose of the design. 
Frank Brangwine does a set of chairs 
and table as interesting as the men in 
his paintings. 





RENNINGS 


To the peasants of Europe, a picture 
and the room with its furniture are one 
and the same art. With centuries of 
association with objects made by master 
craftsmen, it is easy to understand why 
there is more art expression on the 
continent. Their art is not confined to 
Take a look at 

Their’s works of 
alike. are similar 
commercial structures. If a child can- 
not draw, and does not like drawing, 


canvas and marble. 
their 
art—not all 


bridges. are 


Ours 


there is a chance to express himself in 
the homely things. A boy bent on 
engineering, reared in the atmosphere of 
beautiful buildings and bridges, will 
stretch himself to learn drawing because 
of what it will mean to his work. 

The commercial rush has crowded art 
to a back seat. If we were not so busy 
there might be many more man-made 
objects seen in the homes. The objec- 
tion is often made by those who have a 
craftsman skill, that it is cheaper to buy 
than to make it. This may be some- 
times true, but the simple 
thoughtfully built of box lumber, will 


object 
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often compel more interest than the 
factory-made object. True art is 
generous, willing to spend itself on the 
homely things for the very joy of giving 
expression to beautiful lines, forms, 
proportions and color. 

If you have skill to design and create 
new things, pass them on for others to 
see, for this is helping to create the 
atmosphere of encouragement which the 
younger ones need to help them to do 
one better. Homely things can possess 
as much interest and compel more 
attention than, the severely beautiful, if 
the soul went into the effort. 

The accompanying illustration of the 
porch light was the result of failure to 
find at a shop one that would fit the 
setting as well as the purse. The 
improvised globe from a bottle shows 


how one may figure to save expense. 
The bracket 14x3 in. iron can be picked 
up at the blacksmith’s junk pile. The 
work of the smith would not be more 
than an hour if you could not do it 
yourself. The large-headed, soft rivets 
to fasten the strips of galvanized iron or 
other metal used, can be secured at any 
hardware store. The flat, black effect 
we all know how to do. The whole 
outlay need not be more than $2.00, if 
one does all the work. -It might cost 
$20.00 to buy one at an art shop. 

When once we get the spirit of 
making things for the joy of art expres- 
sion, we will pray for time to work, like 
Rosa Bonheur, when nearing her end, 
as she looked upon the uncompleted 
canvases—‘‘Only one desire; time to 
finish the tasks begun.” 


A Successful Art Project 
BERTHA R. MOST 


N interesting and illuminating ex- 

periment in carrying out an art 
project was undertaken by the class in 
interior decoration in the art depart- 
ment of the Washington State Normal 
School in Cheney last Spring. 

In common with all small school 
towns, Cheney has a tea room which is 
the favorite gathering place of all the 
students. The proprietor of this tes 
room, desiring to remodel his place of 
business, asked me for suggestions. 


Here was my long desired opportunity 
to give the girls in my decoration class 
a practical application of the principles 
they had studied. I told him that I 
would give the whole idea of remodeling 
to my twelve girls as a problem. He 
assented and told us we could do as we 


pleased, provided we kept expenditures 
within a certain limit and that the 
prevailing tone be gray. 

When the plan was presented to the 
class, they responded enthusiastically. 
Here was an opportunity for original 
expression, tangible, appealing to their 
interest, and not too difficult for them 
to visualize. The class discussed suit- 
able decorations for such a place and 
decided upon a definite idea, or thought, 
to be used asa basis. The motif finally 
chosen was the “ Dinkey-Bird”’ inspired 
by Eugene Field’s poem with its refer- 
ence to dainties found in a tea room. 


There gum drops grow like cherries, 
And taffy’s thick as peas, 

Caramels you pick like berries, 

When and where and how you please. 
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Big red sugar plums are clinging 
To the cliffs beside the sea 

Where the Dinkey-Bird is singing 
In the amfulula tree. 


An original design of a Dinkey-Bird 
was made by each member of the class. 
The best was chosen to be worked into 
a cartoon for the wall decoration. The 
girls were paired into six groups and to 
each was assigned a certain wall space. 
Measurements were taken and as a 
consequence various changes in the 
room were suggested, such as_ the 
forming of an alcove-bower, the widen- 
ing of a doorway, lattice work additions, 
and other minor changes. Each girl 
made a plan drawing to scale of her 
assignment, showing the space appro- 
priately divided into panels with the 
bird design adapted in original color 
combinations as a decoration and also 
the suggested changes. The more 
pleasing plan of each pair was selected 
for use. Carpenters using these plans 
made the suggested changes in the 
room. The girls then arranged the 
panels and painted their designs on the 
wall. Tempera mixed with water color 
was used to obtain the desired hues. 

As each one, not merely a talented 
few, took part in this work much time 
was required to make the transfers and 
apply the paint. Class time not being 
sufficient, the girls worked evenings 
until the paintings were finished. So 
great was their enthusiasm and sincerity 
that they were unusually careful and 
obtained surprising results. 

As the work progressed, it was a 
pleasure to notice the pride and joy 
each one felt in her achievement and the 
spirit of goodwill that prevailed. 

The project had now developed to 
such an extent that the applied art class 






was called upon to paint the chairs and 
tables with the bird design so modified 
as to make an appropriate decoration. 
Boys from the manual training class 
placed the mouldings around the panels. 

By this time the whole town had 
become interested. The townsmen on 
their way to and from their business 
never failed to stop to see the progress 
of the work on ‘“‘Ted’s Place.” They 
too, insisted on helping if only to drive a 
nail, hold the mouldings in place, express 
an opinion, or ask a question. One 
merchant, trained in commercial art, 
lined the ends of the booths with a 
border of deep blue. Whenever a 
visitor came to town he was taken to see 
the work that was being done. Thus a 
community interest in artistic produc- 
tion was aroused. 

The finishing touch came with the 
construction of flower boxes, painted 
gray, and hanging baskets, for both of 
which flowers furthering the color 
scheme were chosen. 

The soft gray tints of walls and 
furniture, with the panel background of 
leafy gray with small blue and rose 
flowers, accented by the gorgeous 
Dinkey-Birds in green, gray and gold, 
or violet, blue and green, produced a 
wonderful effect of harmony and dis- 
tinctiveness. A narrow, uninteresting 
place was thus transformed into a room 
of beauty and original individuality. 

The opening day was made a sort of 
school fete, and every one ordered a 
Dinkey-Bird frappe or an amfulula 
sundae. As people sat at the dainty 
tables, they could see the copy of 
Parrish’s Amfulula Tree on the end 
wall. Its bright blue sky and the soft 
colors of the room were reflected in the 
mirrors on either side of it. 
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Artistic Equipment of the Modern Schoolroom 


ELIZABETH CAHILL 


AN the richest country in the world 

afford to equip its schoolrooms In a 
manner that will veritably make the 
classroom itself a center of culture? 

This question was suggested by a 
conversation between two young enthu- 
siasts (who were next-door neighbors in 
a graded school in Philadelphia) as they 
sat before a flat-topped desk mounting 
representative specimens of ancient and 
of mediaeval architecture. 

“If I had my own way in planning 
schoolrooms, the youngsters would never 
want to go home!” declared nymph-like 
Miss Jones as she applied the gummed 
hanger to a strong clear cOpy of the 
“There 


would not be an inch of wasted space 


Great Temple of Karnak. 


between the floor and the ceiling. In 
that barren wilderness under the black- 
boards, I should have a stationary 
cabinet with sliding glass doors. In one 
section of it, I'd keep all manner of 
specimens pertaining to arts and crafts, 
not forgetting textiles—plain and luxur- 
ious. In another section, I'd have 
miniature specimens of sculpture and 
of architecture. Imagine specimens of 
Ionic columns, of Corinthian capitals, 
of Gothic doorways, in plaster or wood 
within reach of eye and hand at a golden 
moment ina lesson in history, geography, 
literature, drawing—even community 
civics, in our lessons about the ‘city 
beautiful!’ In that yawning space above 
the blackboards, I’d have large copies 
(eighteen inches by twenty-four) of the 
masterpieces of ancient, mediaeval, 
modern architecture mounted on card- 


board—all properly classified and 


arranged in groups so that they could be 
taken out at a moment’s notice. And I 
should have, besides, copies of the great 
art galleries of the world, interior views, 
also copies of the representatl ive pictures 
Think of the 


fulness and the richness of lessons in 


of every school of art. 


color study, if the cabinets fairly groaned 
with copies of the old masters in the 
original colors! Imagine colored copies 
of the Van Dyck portraits and some, 
too, by Velasquez, Murillo, Reynolds 
himself! Why, school would be like 
Paradise if we teachers had such 
equipment provided. We'd be hearing 
variations of ‘Eve’s Lament’ from the 
girls when it would be time to shut up 
shop for the day.”’ 

“Do you suppose the day will ever 
come when an art specialist will have 
any voice at all in the department of 
supplies?’> demanded Miss Cooper, 
wistfully, for she shared the opinion of 
Dr. Charles Eliot that we have been 
“running our schools on the cheap.” 

‘I fully believe it is not far off. 
Uncle Sam will simply have to do more 
for the public schools. Isn't it all a part 
of modern method:—learning things by 
direct contact with them? I am con- 
vinced that the inspiration carried by 
such equipment as could be planned by 
a group of art enthusiasts would have a 
marvelous effect upon the creative work 
of the pupils and would in an incredibly 
short time bring back to Uncle Sam a 
three-fold return in actual wealth, not 
to speak of the much greater wealth 
the mental wealth—that would result 
when every child who passes through 
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our schools would come out of them 


keenly 


What things of beauty our American 


alive to the artistic appeal. 


homes will be when our women know 
how to choose colors and designs and 
furniture and pictures and ornaments 
for large rooms, for small rooms; when 
they know how to choose dishes and 
glassware and silverware; when they 
know how to choose colors and designs 
for their own clothing and for that of 
their children!”’ 

“You and I,” suggested Miss Cooper, 
‘are convinced that the foundation for 
all this individual artistic culture lies 
But to 
itself must be 


in a well equipped schoolroom. 
the 
within 


begin with, school 


beautiful and without. If we 
could only convince city and state and 
national legislators of this fundamental 
fact!” 


“Yes! 


specimens 


and as for the collection of art 
whentheroomsare furnished 
with abundant cabinet space and when 


“Every 


the supply list makes even the mere 
beginning of a collection possible in the 
field of architecture (plaster duplicates), 
painting, sculpture, pottery, textiles, 
the the 
principal and of the classroom teacher 


illuminated mind of school 
will prompt them to add continually to 
the supply.”’ 

Now that we are entering upon a new 
political and industrial era, it is pro- 
foundly to be desired that the dreams 
of our young art enthusiasts will soon be 
realized. Years ago Dr. Charles Eliot 
sounded the warning. It is fervently 


to be desired—at this moment of na- 


tional awakening—that we are entering 
upon an era when the bare wildernesses 
of schoolrooms, dating back to log cabin 
day s, will give place to the twentieth 
century schoolroom whose every nook 
and corner will teem with appeal to the 
sense of the beautiful and will satisfy, 
the hunger for the 


in some measure, 


ideal. 


man’s proper mansion, house, and home, being the 


theatre of his hospitality, the seate of his selfe fruition, the com- 
fortable part of his own life, the noblest of his son’s inheritance, 
a kind of private princedom, nay the possession thereof an 
epitome of the whole world, may well deserve by these attributes 
according to the degree of the master, to be delightfully adorned. ”’ 


from a letter written in 1600 by Sir Henry Wotten 
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New Ideas in Paper Modelling 
Tue Paper Picrure FRAME 


H. A. RANKIN 


HE reader of this article may, on 

seeing the above title, have visions 
of covering his household or school 
walls, with cheap paper frames enclosing 
his favorite pictures; well, I must 
confess at once, that nothing quite so 
ambitious is intended by the sub-title of 
this article. 

The practice of photography is of such 
wide extent, that it has invaded the 
schools. Many children devote much 
of their spare time, and especially 
holidays, to this charming and instruc- 
tive hobby, and when photography 
“bites,’’ it usually bites deep. They 
naturally desire to present to their 
relatives and friends (some unkindly 
call them victims) the results of their 
efforts, suitably or appropriately framed 
or mounted. 

But beyond the ordinary cardboard 
mount or the shop photo-frame, there 
seems nothing that can minister to 
their laudable desire in this respect. 
Wooden frames are, of course, at the 
present time, quite beyond their purses, 
however much they may covet them. 
Here, however, is something that 
should cater cheaply and efficiently to 
such wants and furnish at the same time, 
an interesting and therefore educational 
exercise. It may however be stated, 
that there is a limit to their size. For 
small photos, postcards or anything up 
to cabinet size they are excellent, but if 
desired larger, such stiff paper has to be 
used that the bending involved is 
impracticable. 

Two apparently new and unused 


principles of paper folding are concerned 
in their manufacture. These are as 
follows: 

1. Take a piece of stiff paper about 
2”’x 1” and indent it as shown in the 
dotted line in Fig. 1. With a little care 
this may be bent along these dotted 
lines so that it assumes the shape seen in 
Fig. 2. This is called a bellows bend. 

2. Take a similar piece of paper and 
indent a curve as seen in Fig. 3. Simi- 
larly, with a little care, this may be 
bent along this curved line so that it 
assumes the shape seen in Fig. A. This 
is called a curved bend. 

Try these two bends, indenting the 
paper only, not scratching it or it will be 
unduly weakened. 

Most teachers are acquainted with 
the method of making an ordinary 
lampshade of the truncated cone shape. 
On a piece of stiff paper or fairly stiff 
cardboard, two concentric circles are 
drawn (Fig. 5). From these a small 
sector is taken leaving however, the 
flange seen. It is then cut out along 
the plain lines, bent round and affixed 
either with some stiff adhesive or small 
metal fasteners and the lampshade is 
complete. 

If the same two cords be drawn, and 
the circumference (less the sector) be 
divided into four equal parts as in Fig. 
6, cut out and bent into position a 
truncated pyramid is obtained. 

The principle involved in these two 
examples, and which is known as the 
raidal principle is that used, in conjunc- 
tion with bellows bends and curved 
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bends in making the 
illustrated. 


pictures frames 


If | describe the making of one or two, 
that should be quite sufficient to enable 
the reader to understand with the aid 
of the diagrams given, the making of all 
the remainder with the exception of the 
last (rectangular with an oval opening.) 

On a sheet of stiff and hard paper 
such as the stiff construction paper of 
the kind usually used in paper modelling 
and of the color, set out the 
diagram The inner 
circle (chain line) is first drawn and a 


desired 
seen 1n Fig. i 
Its radius 
of course depends on the size of the 
The the 


circle minus, of 


small sector taken from it. 
aperture. circumference of 
course, the sector, is 
so longer than the 
perimeter of the opening. Divide this 
part of the circumference into four equal 


about an inch or 


parts, and join the points giving the 
four lines marked “‘a’”’. 
marked ‘‘b”’ are then drawn the width 
from ‘‘a”’ to “b”’ 


The four lines 


giving the width of 
the frame. The four similar rectangles 
on “b”’ 
the 


diagram. 


are then drawn, together with 
the 
then cut out 


necessary flanges as seen in 
The whole is 
along the plain lines and indented along 


the dotted lines (ignoring chain lines as 


these are only for constructive purposes). 


It is then bent into shape (as seen in the 
plate) and fixed up by means of the 
stiff adhesive. -A 
rapidly drying one is necessary. 


flanges, using a 

A hollow frame of cardboard or stiffer 
paper of a hue that harmonizes with the 
remainder is then cut out and affixed 
to the flanges of the aperture. Another 
and larger hollow frame of stiff card- 
board is similarly affixed to the flanges 
at the back so as to make the whole 
rigid. 


The photograph, ete., is affixed 
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to the back of the aperture by means of 
some stiff adhesive. If desired, slips of 
paper may be pasted at the back to form 
grooves for its insertion. It is, of 
course, hardly strong enough to hold 
glass. 

a similar 
The 


finished article is suitable for a picture 


Figure 8 is the diagram of 
frame but rectangular in shape. 


Instead of dividing the cir- 
the four 
unequal sides of the postcard are set out 


postcard. 


cumference into four parts, 
along it. 
Figures 9, 10, 11, 


diagrams of 


and 12 show the 
various 
the 


Inspection of 


frames in which 


bellows bends are used to vary 
sections of the frames. 
the diagrams together with the illustra- 
tions should indicate the method of 
their construction. 

In Figs. 13 and 14, 
used at the 


indenting curved lines, 


curved bends are 
corners. In scoring or 
a piece of stiff 
paper cut to the curve should be used as 


Note the 
the 


a guide for the scoring tool. 
small triangular flanges needed at 
curved corners of the apertures. 

In diagram 15, note the small trian- 
gular flanges needed for the fixing of the 
circular inner frame. 
little further 
Having settled on the size 
the 
oval by the string method on a separate 


Diagram 16 needs a 
description. 
of the aperture, strike necessary 
piece of paper and draw inside it a 
Fig. 17 Proceed 


for the second frame (rectangular for 


rectangle then as 
picture postcard) assuming the post card 
to have the dimensions of the rectangle. 
Add the curves of the ellipse to these 
lines, and also the remaining ellipses in 
the same way and proceed as before. 

Each illustration has the same number 
as its appropriate diagram. 
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THE CUTTING OF SILHOUETTES AND COMPOSING THEM TOGETHER OR ARRANGING THEM ONTO PROPER 
BACKGROUNDS, PROVES ALWAYS AN ENTERTAINING AND USEFUL INDOOR PROBLEM FOR THE 
YOUNG FOLKS 
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Home Furnishings Production 


A Part oF AMERICA’S RECONSTRUCTION JOB 


RICHARD F. BACH 


HE words, industrial art, imply the 
relation of art to industrial or 
mechanical production, which in daily 
parlance signified the relation of appeal- 
They 


mean that usefulness, while remaining 


ing form and color to utility. 


an essential objective, is shorn of its 
ability to contribute to cultural progress 
if it is not made sufficiently attractive to 
contribute pleasure to human environ- 
ment. This relation between industry 
and art is embraced in the work, design, 
a type of thinking that Americans have 
been too ready to let others do for them 
these many years. 

While counting upon mass production 
as a quick road to large figures on our 
national ledger, we have not been 
far-sighted enough to discover that mass 
alone becomes an obstacle in all articles 
which constitute our domestic  sur- 
roundings, if a constant and consistently 
growing appeal does not form a part of 
its reason for being. The exact value 
to be placed upon the material and the 
have for decades 


design we many 


gauged incorrectly. The gloss of sur- 
face carving will not pass for design. 
The gimerack assortment of motives 
which is the merest filmy cloak for the 
structural conception identical in all 
styles unless related to every guiding 
line in the the 
suggestion repeatedly from books 


piece; gathering of 
and 
usually from poor books or designs 
themselves copied from others of their 
own ilk without recourse to originals 

in design. 


brings about a_ stalement 


Execution improves, design lags. 


Execution, methods of manufacture, 
cannot supplant design; they can only 
facilitate design. Without design they 
serve requirements of utility only and 
might as well be diverted to merely 
mechanical objectives in which appeal 
to the mind through the eye or sense of 
touch is the least consideration. ¢ bjects 
of industrial art without an adequate 
inspiration in design serve their functions 
as well as a piano played when out of 
tune. 

American business men are known to 
be shrewd, yet their shrewdness is too 
In the 
the industrial arts com- 


momentary in its application. 
field of 
manding an outlay of $500,000,000 each 
year, these very business men have not 
taken thought for the They 
wail for the designers that Europe has 


great 


future. 


recalled, they lament the fate of Ameri- 
can furniture, and turn around to make 
just what they have made before with a 
minimum improvement on the plea that 
deisgn is too expensive, whereas correct 
reasoning would show that good design 
is an investment costing less than any 
other single factor in industrial arts 
production when considered in terms of 
ultimate cash returns. 

but 
facturers in the industrial arts field 


There is one help for manu- 


only one: education. They must 
educate designers, they must establish 
schools for training designers, they 
must realize that design is a cash asset, 
an all-for-business investment in every 
piece they turn out, in every yard of 


goods they print or weave. They must 
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appreciate that design does not mean 
“fancy” pieces or over-elaboration. 
In short, they must come to the con- 
viction that design means quality and 
that only good design commands a good 
Birch is not mahogany; garish 
Refine- 
ment is the index of taste and taste is 
the industrial 
advance. the 
difference between the artistic progress 


price. 
convolutions are not ornament. 
keynote of American 
Education points out 
of France and the industrial art stale- 
mate of America. 

In many branches of life men have 
seen the salvation of their business 
enterprises in the training of those to 
the 
industrial arts field, the voice of not one 


whom they pay salaries. In 
manufacturer has been heard in favor of 


Rather a 
output to 


schools to teach designers. 


million dollars for mass 
achieve large selling figures now than 
five thousand dollars toward a school 
whose human product will make the one 
million into ten within a few years. 
Rather hundreds of thousands of inferior 
designs to serve as drugs for American 
taste than a few hundreds of high 
quality designs that will gain for us the 
international respect without which our 
product will command no price abroad. 
father self-seeking individual output 
than unified patriotic endeavor for the 
good of America. 

Schools we must have—in every 
branch of industrial art production we 
must have school trainitg as a feeder 
for the factory of the future. Designers 
will surely always come up from the 
ranks, but if there are potential designers 
in the ranks of factory hands, they 
deserve the chance to make the journey 


toward a designer’s salary by the line of 


least resistance. 





The school is a part of the factory and 
the fact that it is not under the same 
roof with the machinery of production 
does not alter this truth. To hesitate 
to train designers to turn out the best 
for the 
material, to 


market is to waste 
effort, to 


money, to waste the precious time which 


American 
waste waste 
we have lost in depending upon Europe 
sO long. 

The 


schools you help to found now will not 


To the manufacturer we say: 


thank you for your patronage, for you 
will be doing yourself a favor in contri- 
buting to their support. In founding 
schools you are simply putting money in 
the bank. They will return many times 
your cash investment. They will bring 
you designers capable of raising American 
standards to an eminent position among 
while to help 


nations. Is it worth 


yourself? Is it worth while to help your 

field of production? Is it worth while 

to help America? 
By all means, let education do the 


job—let ‘schools, schools, always 
schools” be your slogan, and let us have 
Every day lost is a 
faith in the 
future of American industrial art, build 
for that future, 


And while the schools are being put 


these schools now. 


handicap. If you have 


Do it now. 


under way, the educational values of 
museums must not be ignored. Practi- 
cally all of our museums maintaining 
collections in any of the industrial arts 
fields have made many efforts to reach 
designers, to appeal to manufacturers, 
to establish the business value of design. 
To develop design without the use of 
the museum is to study 
without the laboratory. 


chemistry 


Thus the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is a large central laboratory for the 
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the 
In fact, its lines 


designers and manufacturers of 
metropolitan district. 
of effort reach to remote corners of the 
country. It maintains lending collec- 


tions of many kinds—photographs, 


lantern slides, maps, charts, actual 
samples of textiles and laces, casts, and 
even postcards. It distributes annually 
many thousands of photographs which 
are used directly for working up designs 
in the designing rooms of industrial arts 
the 


photographs being so nominal a 


producing plants, cost of such 
con- 
sideration that that department of the 
Museum is constantly overworked. In 
the 


enormous collections of direct value to 


Museum building it maintains 
men in the practical fields, a convenient 
textile study room, ten thousand samples 
of textile art of all times, many costumes 

this much in the textile field alone. 
The entire collection of industrial arts 
objects embraced under the general title 
of decorative arts numbers fifty thous- 
published a_ large 
leaflets 
cribing the work of the Muesum in the 


and. There are 


number of bulletins and des- 
educational field. These are widely dis- 
tributed in many thousands each year. 

There is maintained a docent service 
the 


Museum instructors engaged in bringing 


involving entire time of three 
home to visitors of all kinds and classes 
the 


entire 


value of individual pieces or of 


collections. There are given 


annually several courses of public 


lectures. There is maintained for the 


benefit of manufacturers, designers, 


craftsmen, and artisans a special depart- 
* 
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ment in charge of an experienced chief 
whose office it is to make the collections 
directly accessible, to assist in finding 
suggestions, recommending develop- 
ments in design, and, in general, in 
working out the direct influence of the 
finest things of all times for the greater 
good of American design in the present 

The Metropolitan Museum regards 
it as the 
effort to contribute in this way toward 


sincerest form of industrial 


the steady development of the arts of 


peace in anticipation of commercial 


rivalry during the reconstruction that is 


following the world conflict. In 


Washington legislators have given 


thought to methods of steadying our 


the strenuous vears to come. 


lives in 
They have foreseen that we must now 
prepare those counterweights which will 
help to bring us back to an even keel. 
the arts 
In order that 
they may assist in making comfortable, 


Among those counterweights, 


will play a leading part. 


convenient, and attractive, the environ- 
ment of our returned fighters, in order 
that they may assure the predominance 


of America in the industrial arts 
producing field, manufacturers must 
give thought to the education of 


the 
They must found schools and 


designers. They must build for 
future. 
profit by the splendid efforts of our great 
For New Yorkers, the 


Metropolitan Museum offers advantages 


museums. 


unequalled by those of any public 
institution devoted to educational pur- 
poses beyond the public schools them- 


sel ves. 


‘Beauty must come back to the useful arts and the distinction 


between the fine and the useful arts be forgotten. 


If history were 


truly told, if life were nobly spent, it would be no longer easy or 
possible to distinguish the one from the other.” 


Eme rson 
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Gate-Leg Tables 


LESLIE G. MARTIN 


HE construction of a gate-leg table 
offers many attractions and possi- 
bilities to classes in woodworking. It 
is a problem that can be varied to meet 
the skill of both 


elementary and advanced classes. The 


requirements and 
table legs may be square or round, the 
top may be oval or circular and many 
other details varied to suit personal 
tastes. 

Folding tables, were known in early 
times but the gate-leg table dates only 
from the seventeenth century and later. 
They are still being made.in large 
numbers and in many different styles. 
They are simple in construction and a 
very popular and decorative piece of 


furniture. Most of these tables date 
from the period of Charles II. 
At the time of the Restoration in 


England there was a habit of much tea 
and coffee drinking, and it was through 
coffee houses that 


the needs of great 


numbers of small tables were made. 
Many types sprang into existence but 
the gate-leg proved the most popular 
and has survived to the present time. 
It served its purpose well having the 
necessary strength, lightness and the 
added feature of being capable of being 
folded into a small space when not in 
use. The larger ones were used for 
dining tables and the smaller ones for 
library center 


tables, sewing tables 


and for porch use. They were usually 
made with an oval top in three pieces. 
The two outer pieces were flaps that 
were hinged to the center board which 
is in turn fixed to the legs and frame. 


The flaps were held up by swinging 
gates 


that were fastened to the 





the and the 


These are now often used in 


frame underneath top 
stretcher. 
halls and make a very attractive setting 
when combined with a bow! of flowers, 
a tapestry, mirror or other accessories. 
The drawing shows several of the 
Figures one and two show 
These 


illus- 


early types. 
some early dining tables. are 
rather heavy in construction but 
trate the types in use at that time. The 
spiral leg was used considerably dur- 
ing the reign of Charles I. It shows 
a Portuguese influence, and was also 
used on cabinet and chair legs of that 
time. It was usually of a single twist, 
the double twist being of a later period. 
They were generally constructed of oak 
although walnut was sometimes used. 
Figure three shows a rare type with 
tables 
erally used with a table 


carved ends. These were gen- 
covering of 
silk or tapestry and it is seldom that a 
carved specimen is found. 

Figure four shows a type of table in 
use during the sixteenth century, with a 
hexagonal top hinged in the center, 
which folds up and forward when the 
single gate is closed. The turned pillar 
and vase-shaped leg shown in figures 
five and six were mostly of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. They 


were also seen in a larger scale on 


Jacobean tables and stools. 
The table 
photographs and working drawings is a 


modern shown in the 
type which requires but little explana- 
tion. The legs are turned in one piece 
with the exception of the Spanish feet. 
The table has a very light and graceful 
appearance and also sufficient strength 
for ordinary use. 
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Modern Gate-Leg Table, constructed of 
mahogany. Oval top 42°x 32". All legs and 
stretchers turned from 12x18" stock. 
The table is finished dark and given 
avaprnish finish which is rubbed to a 
dull polish with oil and pumice stone 
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Halved joints— 
onlegs and 
stretchers. 
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|. Gate-Leg Dining Table-17T# Century 2Early English Gate-Leg Table.Has a 
Strong construction. Oval top. drawer, spiral legs and pared bun feet. 
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3. Gate-Leg Table - 17 TH Century. 4 Small Oak Table,1620-Single Gate 
Unusual type withcarvedends. Hexagonal Top, hinged in center 








S.Gate-Leg Table,about 1660.With 6.Gate-Leg Table -17TH Century. 
turned legs of two patterns One piece top which folds flat whenclosed. 
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TBotterfly Table-Americanabout, 8.Gate-Leg Table,adapted from 
1700. Oval drop leaf top. the SpanishRenaissance style. 
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Flower Decorations for the Kindergarten 
LAURA E. BARKHUFF 


Crocus Boxes 
HILDREN of Kindergarten age can 
easily make paper crocuses from 
tissue paper, dark green construction 
paper and green slats. 

A three inch circle of suitably colored 
tissue paper is pressed down over the 
end of the left forefinger by the right 
hand fitting the paper as a thimble. 
This is the flower part of the crocus. 
At the base, a small slit is made, large 
enough to easily slip through a green 
slat about four inches in length for the 
Before pasting the 
little 


colored orange paper is pasted over one 


stem of the flower. 
flower, on the stem, a bright 
end of the slat which represents the 
stamens when finished. 

Three slender leaves cut freely from 
dark 


pasted on the end of the slat which goes 


green construction paper are 


into the sand. These leaves are usually 
a little longer than the height of the 
flower so as to pre ject above it. 
Pasteboard boxes resembling in shape 
a window box may be covered with dark 
green crepe paper and filled with sand. 
As the 


each one may plant his own flower. 


children finish their crocuses 
White, pale lavendar or violet papers 
may be combined with the bright orange 
centers. Though not true to life, black 
centers used with yellow crocuses are 
effective. 

These gay little window boxes of the 
children’s own manufacture make a very 
effective room decoration for spring. 

TULIPS 

The large, gay colored blossom of the 
tulip makes it a favorite spring flower 
among children. 

Instead of the mere pictures of tulips 


such as one often sees in Kindergartens 


in the spring, we have enjoyed the 
making of some that are remarkably 
realistic, both in shape and size. If 
there are one or more real flowers in the 
the 
considerable portion of the problem for 


room, children can think out a 


themselves. Let them choose for them- 
selves from the supply of engine colored 
paper 6x6, suitable red, orange or 
vellow sheets. 

Fold on one diameter and again, 
without opening into a 3.x 3 square. 

Fold a diagonal of this square extend- 
ing from the closed corner to the opposite 
one, and then holding the paper by this 
diagonal, cut off in a rounding way the 
corners opposite to it. Open and cut a 
very little toward the center so as to 
separate each petal. 


214” circle of yellow tissue 


Use a 
paper upon which black crayon marks 
suggestive of stamens have been made. 

Place this on top of the cut flower and 
fasten both through the center to the 
end of a long green enlarged gift stick 
with a thumb tack. Draw the tissue 
paper up as if to twist it so as to wrinkle 
The 
creases will spring open a little, showing 


the black that 


stamens. 


it into a more realistic appearance. 


marks simulate the 

Draw the petal-like piece into cut 
shape and paste the edges of the two 
opposite outer petals over upon the 
edges of the two opposite inner petals 
and the flower will be completed. 

It is true that a real tulip has six 
petals, but these are far simpler to make 
The children 
will examine and compare the likeness 
the 
interest and discrimination for having 


and are very effective. 


with real flower with far more 


made the effort to construct. 
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decorative stencils for nursery friezes 
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Decorated Wax Candles 


BERTHA MOREY 


PAINTED candlestick often adds 

a much needed touch of color to 
an otherwise uninteresting scheme of 
interior decoration. 

As warm weather melts the ordinary 
parafine candle, it is best to use some of 
the harder 
work. 


wax candles for finished 
The parafine candle offers good 
practice surface,-and if for winter use 
only, is well worth decorating. 

For any style of decoration the candle 
must first be shellacked and allowed to 
dry, as neither paint or glue will adhere 
to the untreated surface of any kind of 
Any kind of thin, light 
Red sable 


brushes will be found the proper stiffness 


candle wax. 
colored shellac may be used. 


to use for applying the shellac and color. 
Tube oil paints, thinned to the con- 
sistency of thick cream with a half and 
half mixture of turpentine and linseed 
oil, are the only satisfactory colors to use. 

If gold, silver, bronze, or any of the 
metallic paints are used, the metal 
powder is mixed with medium thick 
shellac. The powder should be well 
mixed to the thickness of very soft 
butter and then painted on the candle as 
thin as possible. Two or three coats 


may be necessary. Do not attempt to 


use the ready prepared metal paints as 


they dissolve the shellac coating. 

To make a smooth laid surface for the 
candle or background of the design, 
paint the space with oil paint in as even 
strokes as possible, and then stipple with 
a stippling brush or pounce with a silk 
dauber. The dauber is made with a 
piece of cotton the size of a walnut and 


With 
either the stipple brush or the dauber, 


covered with washed China silk. 


the up and down patting stroke is used. 
The surface coat must be done quickly 
and not worked over an instant more 


than necessary. The paint must be 
allowed to dry very thoroughly which 
The 


coat, if needed, or the decoration may be 
painted in and when all the oil paint is 


may take several days. second 


perfectly dry, the whole candle is again 
shellacked. 

The twisted candle is effective for two 
The 
shade or color should be painted in first 
and the darker last. The 
this order is that any miss strokes of the 


tone or color schemes. lighter 


reason for 


light paint are more easily covered with 
the dark paint. Needless to say, the 
fewer the mistakes that are made, the 
more the final effect will be enhanced. 
The candle with the heart medallion 
makes a good valentine day decoration. 
The heart is made pink or red and the 
candle is left white or painted gold. 
The striped candle is made by using 
hair line of gummed cotton 
binding tape and the whole painted with 


one of the metallic paints. 


strips 


This is a 
very rich looking candle as the raised 
lines are dull and the spaces bright or 
smooth surface. 

The long oval medallion candle is 
silver with a gold back ground in the 
oval and dark blue flower shapes, black 
stems and orange dots. 

The rose tree candle is striped in 
pinkish violet with the little tub of gold 
with dark violet stripes. The white 
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stripes on the lower part of the candle 
The of the 
oblong medallion is very deep blue. The 


are silver. background 
foliage of the tree is silver with pink dots 


for roses. 
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The last candle is pale green and the 
medallion frame silver, the background 
of the flowers in gold and the flowers in 
black with blue centers. The stems are 
dark green. 


A Sandtable Project 


AMANDA WESSEL 


F' MARTY little youngsters of the third 
grade 
unusual task 


were confronted with an 
to represent a sand table 
table. But, 


“where there is a will there is a way.” 


scene without a sand 
So it was decided to use the floor in a 
corner of the room. 

The special problem was to represent 
Jeanette’s home in the Swiss mountains. 

The children went to work enthusias- 
tically. Burlap, cardboard, sand, peb- 
bles, clothes-pins, and twigs were soon 
brought in. 

The burlap was placed on the floor. 
One end of it was spread over boxes and 
wads of paper, and tacked to the walls 
to represent the higher parts of the 
mountains. A thick coating of flour 
paste was put over the whole, and over 
The sand and 
stiffen the 


this, sand was strewn. 


paste together served to 


burlap so that it could be pulled and 


pushed and pinched into most convinc- 


ing ridges and slopes. Of course, there 


“snow” 
flour, with a dusting of blue chalk—and 
a rippling mountain stream, also of 
flour, flowed into a beautiful glassy lake. 
Far up in 


were peaks, covered with 


the mountains was the 
cow- and goat-herd’s hut, while down 


below nestled the home of Jeanette. 


Now, as far as the construction of the 
individual the 
the 
roofs were weighted down with stones 


things is concerned: 


houses were made of cardboard, 


in true Swiss fashion—for would not the 
high winds blow off the roof if this were 
omitted? 

Jeanette, her brother Joseph, and, yes, 
her mother and father, too, were made 
of clothes-pins. ‘Their clothes were of 
gavly colored paper, and their hats 
and this was very essential—were green; 
cardboard for the brims, and a rounded 
piece of chalk dyed green, with water 
colors, for the crown and a red paper 
feather for style! 

The 


chickens and 


animals—cows, goats, donkeys, 


chamois—were 

if this 
impossible, drawn freehand. 
Pine 
easily colored, and cut out of cardboard: 


made of 


cardboard, traced, or, proved 
Of course, 
trees were needed. trees were 
twigs served for other varieties, and the 
chestnuts—-well, they were represented 
by cockleburrs—a trifle large perhaps 
but nevertheless suggestive. 

No mountain 


scenery is complete 


without boulders. Stones and pebbles 
of all sizes did duty for these. And so 
that nothing should be 


omitted, one of the teachers very kindly 


important 








THIS SWISS MOUNTAIN HOME 
CORNER OF THE ROOM. 


brought strawberry plants, with blos- 


soms, green berries, and even one ripe 


berry—and this in October! 
The fact that the 
on the floor seemed to make it a thing 


‘sand table”? was 


set “May we come in to see 
table?” 
repeated half a dozen times a day by 
One little third 
grader brought his little brother in and 


apart. 


your sand was a question 


pupils of all grades. 
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WAS MADE FROM BURLAP, SAND AND OTHER SIMPLE MATERIALS, IN A 
IT PROVED A DELIGHTFUL INDOOR PROJECT 


to 
For twenty minutes he disclosed 


explained “all about everything”’ 
him. 
facts as to how the father took the cows 
and goats up to pasture; how he made 
cheese and butter and then sent these 
down to the village; how they gathered 
chestnuts; and so on ad infinitum 

until the knowledge displayed by this 
usually shy youngster almost staggered 


the unsuspecting teacher. 


JANUARY 


EVERY 
ARMOR. 
IT IS A PERFECT LAND OF FAERY. 


LEAF AND TWIG 


IS COVERED 
ALL OBJECTS ARE TO THE EYE LIKE POLISHED SILVER. 


WITH A SPARKLING ICE 


T hore au 
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Living Picture Tableaux—a Community Effort 


GRACE M. PALMER 


T was during one of the first meetings 

of the class in Art Appreciation that 
some student remarked, “I’ve always 
wanted to know the name of that picture 
in the hall just outside the library door.”’ 
Another asked to know about the one 
‘over the librarian’s desk.”’ Then it 
was discovered that few of our eight 
hundred students knew the names of 
the pictures which decorate our halls, 
or any other pictures, for that matter. 
Of course, many of that number did not 
care to know, but there were many who 
did care. As we are a Western school, 
located between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Cascade Range, the majority of 
our students have had little opportunity 
of seeing any great works of art, particu- 
larly the paintings of the masters, and 
many of them do not feel that they can 
take the time from their other subjects 
with these 


to familiarize themselves 


works. Education through the eye is 
so well recognized that we decided if we 
with a 


could combine a club interest 


living picture exhibit we might fix 


indelibly, at least a few good pictures 
upon the minds of the student body. 
So it was decided that we should give a 
living picture exhibit. 
The Women’s League, an organiza- 
tion comprising every woman in college, 
agreed to stand sponsor for the project. 
A committee of six girls representing the 
various interests of the college women, 
constituted the nucleus through which 
all of the work was planned; one of this 
committee taking charge of the settings, 
another of the tickets and programs, 


Each 


college organization was asked to be 


another of the advertising, etc. 


responsible for the posing of one picture 
and for appropriate music to accompany 
the picture. This was arranged much 
as it has been done in some places in the 
Middle West. 
supposed to choose some picture which 
the that 
particular organization, if possible; for 


The organization was 


would suggest interests of 
example, the De Smet Club chose ‘The 
the Agricultural Club ‘‘The 
The Economics’ Club 
“The Spinner,’”’ and the Economics 
Club “The Syndics of the Cloth Hall.”’ 
When the plan was proposed to the 


Angelus, ”’ 


Sower,’”’ Home 


students, most of them were indifferent 
if not scornful; but with the help of two 
or three enthusiastic art students we 
soon had a sufficient interest to make up 
a program of nineteen separate poses, 
than we had really 


about four more 


cared to have. However, we posed the 
nineteen in exactly two hours and were 
happy that we had included all of them. 
In the eighteen different organizations 
which responded there were included all 
of the sororities, some of the fraternities, 
the Economics Club, the English Club, 
the De Smet Club, the 
Club, and others. 


Agricultural 


Having aroused the interest of the 
students there were yet many difficulties 
to surmount. 

Possibly the most formidable diffi- 
culty was the practical impossibility of 
securing many of the reproductions in 
color, due in part to the effect of the 
recent war on importations, and in part 





THE WRESTLERS. A LIVING PICTURI 


to the fact that some pictures have not 
been reproduced in color in inexpensive 
sizes. In fact, it was about five months 
between the time when the first inquiries 
went out in regard to colored prints and 
the date of the final production. 

After securing a collection of repro- 
ductions we had several problems to 
solve in choosing our program: first, we 
needed pictures in which the figures were 
the center of interest—though this had, 
of course, been largely attended to in 
the ordering of the prints; second, the 
faces, 


likenesses of the particularly, 


must be found on our campus, and also 


in the organization by which a picture 


was to be posed. In fact, it actually 
worked out that we found we had, for 
example, a girl with a Burne-Jones’ 


face and so decided that the organization 


rABLEAUX BY THE STUDENTS Ol! 
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A SCHOOL IN IDAHO. 


to which she belonged would produce 
Burne-Jones’ ‘* Hope.” 

The problems of setting, costumes, 
and make-up seemed at times well-nigh 
insurmountable. The wigs were rented 
from a company in a near-by city, while 
the settings and costumes were gathered 
up among our friends. ‘The class in Art 
Structure applied their color study by 
background in 


making a composite 


colored crayons from ‘‘ The Gleaners,’”’ 
“The Sower,”’ ‘The Song of the Lark,’’ 


“The 


being used in the production of these 


and Angelus,”’ the background 


four pictures. The canvas, as a picture, 
was pronounced a fair success, but its 
greatest success lay, perhaps, in the 
confidence which it gave to the girls and 
in the pride with which they viewed 
their work. 
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It required quite a search in some 
instances to find music which would be 
most appropriate; here the Music De- 
partment rendered most valuable help. 

Another difficulty was that of lighting. 
We tried out various lightings on each 
picture and marked for final use the 
most desirable ones. We started the pose 
with the lighting which most resembled 
the original painting, and in 
instances, as in Whistler’s “Mother,”’ 
we did not change, while in some, as in 
“The Dance of the Nymphs,” 
several lightings. The class in Aesthetic 
the 
and we varied the program 


some 


we used 
Dancing posed “The Dance of 
Nymphs” 
by having the nymphs break the pose to 
dance; at the close of the dance they 
again assumed the original pose. During 
the dancing the lights were changed as 
one motive to 


the figures went from 


another. Our stage is equipped with 
red, blue, green, and white lights, also 
with a dimmer, so that we were able to 
get some quite lovely effects. 

In the production of the pictures 
seventy people were posed, and, includ- 
ing those in charge of each picture and 
those who helped with the make-up and 
with the 


hundred and thirty people were con- 


music, something like one 
cerned in the entertainment. Further- 
more, in the process of choosing the 
pictures for the program, a large number 
of students gave special attention to the 
details and colors of several pictures. 
This meant that this group of people 
had their attention called to pictures 
quite directly, and that a large percent- 
age of that number were interested in 
pictures for the first time in their lives. 
One advanced student who not 
concerned in the entertainment after- 
wards remarked that the only one of the 


was 
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the 
while some one 


group he had known before was 
Whistler’s ‘‘ Mother,” 
who ought to have known better was 
overheard to remark after the entertain- 
ment, ‘‘Are ‘the ‘The 
Angelus’ in color? I always thought 


they were in browns.” 


Gleaner’ and 


Owing to the large nymber of people 
who were working behind the scenes, 


and to the large number of changes in 


scenery, it was necessary to plan 
detail. 
The settings for each picture, in order 
the 


carefully 


everything with most careful 


were drawn out; lightings for 


each picture charted; and 
the different groups were given special 
corners in the dressing rooms. In spite 
of the fact that over a hundred people 
were behind the scenes, there was no 
delay and no crowding. 

Although a financial success was not 
the 


something over eighty 


expected, entertainment cleared 
dollars, at a 
charge of twenty-five cents admission. 
The committee of six decided to per- 
petuate the newly aroused interest in 
pictures by investing the money in a 
colored copy in oils of “The Castle of 
the Maidens” from Abbey’s Holy Grail 
series to be placed in the library of 
the University. 

The entertainment was pronounced a 
decided artistic success, and from the 
interest it aroused and the co-operation 
it called forth was quite unusual as a 
successful 


demonstration of a com- 


munity effort. As a possible way of 
arousing interest in pictures it offers a 
most attractive method, it is within the 
possibilities of most any school, and as 
the will all “It is 
heaps of fun.”’ 


committee agree, 


The program, as we presented it, was 
as follows: 





I 

“The Spirit of ’76," Willard. { Music 
“Yankee Doodle ’’—fife 

“The Song of the Arrows.’ Music 
“Indianola, ’’ Henry—whistling solo. 

I] 

“The Holy Family,’’ Del Sarto. Music 
“Ave Maria.’’ Bach-Gounod—voceal solo 

Section from * ‘l he Frieze of the Prophets, ”’ 
Sargent. Musice—‘ Largo,’’ Handel 
orchestra. 

“The Angelus,’’ Millet. Music—‘ Ave 
Maria,’’ Schubert—duet. 

III 

“Song of the Lark,’’ Breton. Music 
“Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,’’ Bestrop 
vocal solo. 

“The Sower,’’ Millet. Music—‘ Spring 
Song,’’ Mendelssohn—violin solo. 

“The Gleaners,’’ Millet. Musie—Selec- 
tion from “ Poetand Peasant,’ Suppe 
orchestra. 

“The Spinner,’’ Mals. Music—‘‘ Spinning 
Chorus” from ‘Flying Dutchman” 
Trio. 
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IV 

“Boyhood of Lincoln.’’ Music same as 
“The Spinner. ”’ 

‘The Wrestlers.’’ Music—Selection from 
‘Poet and Peasant,’’ Suppe—orchestra 

“The Knight's Vow” from ‘Holy Grail” 
Series, Abbey. Music — ‘Prelude in C 
Minor,’’ Rachmannioff—Violin solo 

“Syndics of the Cloth Hall,’’ Rembrandt 
Music—Selection from ‘Poet and 
Peasant, ’’ Suppe—trio. 

“Reading from Homer,’’ Alma Tadema 
Music—" Varum,”’ Schumann—solo 

“Madam Le Brun and Her Daughter,”’ 
Madame Le Brun. Music—“ Rosalind,” 
Rubner—trio 

‘Hope, ”’ Burne-Jones Music—** Vene- 
tian Love Song,’’ Nevin piano solo 

‘Mother, "Whistler Music—* Dear Old 
Mother’’—voeal solo 


“The Pot of Basil,’’ Alexander Music 


“Minuet,’’ Bethoven—duet 
‘Dance of the Nymphs,”’ Corot. Music 
‘**A Merry Meeting, ’Jensen—duet 


Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILL 


PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


MISS ELLA L. WALL of the San Mateo 
Union High School, San Mateo, Cal., sends 
material and says: 

“T am enclosing two snaps of my pupils in 
Interior Decorating at work. We are finishing 


up the Art Room now,—in fact, putting the 


gesso on Teacher's Desk. Every pupil from 
the smallest Freshman to the most dignified 
Senior has had a part. 
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TWO OF THE BOOTH SCENES IN THE ART EXHIBIT 


HELD IN THE OAK PARK, ILLINOIS SCHOOL AS 


DESCRIBED BELOW 


ART IN SCHOOL LIFE. The Abraham 
Lincoln School of Oak Park, Illinois, worked 
out a very interesting problem in “ Motiva- 
tion”’ last spring.* 

The school is a comparatively new one and 
not as fully equipped as we would like to have 
it. During the war we did not feel justified 
in asking for any money except for the “‘so- 
called This 


decided that pictures were among the essentials 


essentials. ”’ year, however, we 
most decidedly, and we proposed to earn the 
money for them. An Art Exhibit and sale of 
pupils’ work seemed to be a legitimate way of 
earning them. 


Plans were laid with great care so that pupils 


of all grades should participate in the program, 
which portray the Art of Living. 
Physical education, good health, and music 
exhibits were included. 


was to 


The history of art was 
carried out in dramatization, i. e., Greek games 
and living statues. Indian games and dances, 
colonial and modern life. A_ stereoptican 
*This project was carried to completion in May 
and ability this fall 


This school has shown a 
I feel assured that the spring's undertaking has brought this splendid reward 
unified the Arts and has made them a more conscious, vital factor in the school. M 


lecture was given by four of the seventh grade 
boys on Home and Civie Art and Architecture. 

Sixth, seventh and eighth grades made the 
booths, the advertising and the articles for sale 
which are shown in the accompanying pictures 
There were tray cloths and bibs of sanitas, book 
ends, decorated tops on jelly glasses, and 
enameled tin cans made attractive for use for 
candy jars, etc. The boys in the Manual 
Training classes took especial charge of the 
booth making; another group managed the 
advertising. They made large posters to be 
placed in nearby stores, and small announce- 
ments for the tables and halls—the latter made 
with their lettering pens. 

The exhibit and sale was a financial success 
but the larger result was found in the response 
of the children, whose enthusiasm was never 
lacking, since they knew that success depended 
upon them. 


M. A, GALE 


remarkable growth in Art interest 
It has 


Wiiutams, Art Director 
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A NEW ROOM WITH old furniture is 
explained in the following letter: 
Mr. Pepro Lemos, 
Editor, School Arts Magazine, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

As we consider the monthly advent of our 
old friend, the Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE, one of 
the most important and happy events in our 
school life, we feel we should add our contribu- 
tion in exchange for the many, many valuable 
suggestions gleaned from its pages. 

1 am sending you under separate cover 
photographs of a problem worked out by our 
High School 
during the periods devoted to its art instruc- 
The pupils in the 


classes have two forty-five minute periods each 


Domestic Science Department, 


tion. Domestic Science 


week. This was a community problem, eight 
classes taking part, each class having some 
specific part to execute The problem Was “an 
ideal bedroom for a young girl.’’ The utmost 
economy was to be used, and simplicity and 
harmony were to reign supreme. Our color 
scheme was ivory, pinks, greens and yellow. 
very old 
We bought the table 
for thirty-five cents at the secondhand store. 


lor furniture we had the two chairs 
and rickety—given us. 
The bed was new and we paid two dollars for it. 
The bureau was an old battered one, but was 
only lent to us as the owner had strong senti- 
ments attached to it. 

These articles all had to be scraped, sand- 
papered, screwed and glued. How surprised 
the girls were to see them become substantial!! 
They then applied two coats of flat white, 
allowing a week between each coat, but twenty- 
four hours would have sufficed. Next we used 
white enamel paint toning it with yellow and an 
infinitesimal bit of red to the desired ivory. 

When this was thoroughly hard, the design of 
pink daisies and green leaves was painted on in 
festoons. Nickels and quarter dollar pieces 
helped to keep the daisies the right sizes. 

The $5.00 
bleached sheeting and stencilled in the chosen 


wall covering cost being un- 


colors. The bedspread and over-curtains were 
of unbleached, and the window curtains were 
cheesecloth. One class worked out in colored 
paper the designs for wall, quilted bedspread, 
and curtains, and the one best adapted to each 
specific need was chosen. 

The spread was made by twenty-four girls, 
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sach one making a square and very carefully 
The 


chair cushions, table and bureau covers were 


remembering to work her initials on it. 


of unbleached, the cushions were finished with a 
heavy pink piping and the covers with a dainty 
The rugs were woven on 
the 
part and stripes of different shades of pinks and 


pink crocheted edge. 


our loom—unbleached muslin was main 


greens and now and then a streak of yellow 


completed the designs. The basket was 
woven and the box enamelled by the girls 
Our electrolier does not show but was very 


pretty made of oak tag—Japanine in pink and 
green was used instead of glass 

The small cost, simplicity and daintiness 
appealed to many, and after this room was 
the Montana State Fair 


requests for information were received from 


exhibited at many 


homesteaders who wished to 


‘shacks, ”’ 


in the mountains, and by 


young women 


beautify their by people who had 
“summer cabins”’ 
many of our own young girls at home, so we 
felt it had not been work done in vain. 

If you find space and care to use our photo- 
graphs we will be glad, for it might be of value 
to some one else 

Very sincerely, 

Mary C. WHEELER, 
Supe revisor of Art, Helena Public 

MARGARET 


Schools. 
SANDERS, 


Assistant Supervisor of Art. 


“FARMER IN THE 


designed by Miss Louise Tessin. 


DELL” is a 


It not only 


game 


suggests an interesting game but also how to 
make a game an artistic one—students can take 
favorite games and redraw them and make a 
game worth treasuring for its artistic qualities 
as well as for the game itself. Miss Tessin 
writes: 

“The problem of how to keep the school 
children amused at recess or at noon hour is 
sometimes a.problem indeed fer the teacher 
who isexpected to be ever resourceful and ready 
to solve all difficulties and propose a remedy for 
all troubles. 

“How children do like to play games, and 
how in the past few years the spare hours 
during the day and in the evenings for playing 
games have been entirely eclipsed by the movie 
mania. The long winter evenings around the 
cozy fireplace when father and mother played 
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games with the children are in most instances 
only remembrances of what used to be. 

“But returning to the noon hour and recess 
at school when rain and storms do not permit 
playing out of doors;—Boys and girls all like to 
draw, so let us plan a lesson for drawing 
animals which can be utilized for constructing 
agame. Make the sketch lightly in pencil on 
squares of tinted paper—outline with a heavy 
brush line in black ink and paint in bold flat 
tones. Each child might try a different 
animal, or it could be a contest in which the 
best of certain kinds are selected by the teacher 
who in turn pastes them on carefully selected 
places on a diagram she has drawn up on stiff 
cardboard, similar to the accompanying page. 

The rules for the game may be determined by 
the teacher or suggested by the students. 

The game illustrated is to be played with a 
spinning dial, and the rules for the same are as 
follows: 

“ Rule:—Let us take for example, John and 
Mary playing the game. They put their 
checks on the first square,—the horse. In 
order to go ahead it is necessary to spin six or an 
equivalent of six. 

“First spin: John spins three and so will 
have to remain on the square and wait for his 
next turn to raise his points to six. Mary spins 
six and so can go on next turn 

“Second spin: John spins five. Five and 
the previous three equals eight. Six is all that 
was required. So he jots down the extra two 
points to his credit on the score ecard. Mary 
spins four and so advances four places. 

“Third spin: John spins five and lands on 
the second picture—the cow. He has to have 
four more points to complete the required five. 
Mary spins five and so advances next time. 

“Fourth spin: John spins six. Six plus one 
equals seven. Five only was required, so he 
puts down two points to his credit on the score 
card, and advances next turn. Mary spins six 
This brings her on to the next picture—the dog, 
where she remains until the next spin, adds 
more points to make up the required three, ete. 

“The winner of the game is not the first one 
to reach the goal—the farm, but the one who 
acquires the farm with all the animals, plus the 
greatest number of points on the score card, for 
each point counts as ten dollars toward a bank 
account 
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Colored decorative checks 

and dial used in playing the game 
Made of heavy while cardboard 


A LETTER WITH A GOOD IDEA 
Dear Mr. Lemos: 

Your appeal to Grade Supervisors last 
September took root here. 

. * * 

I’ve found a way to have the children keep 
their water clean all through the lesson period! 
Simple idea: C. W. C.—Clean Water Club; 
Only those who bring, or can borrow clean paint 
cloths 

Only those whose water can be reported as 
clear by the monitor of their row—may have 
their initials under the lovely club initials which 
I paint on blackboard. (paint with water 
color, temperine foundation because of vandal 
janitors 

Stars are added for repeated excellence; 
Initials erased for failure. 

Recorded by rows. A notice from me as to 
the longest row, also one with most stars keeps 
up enthusiastic rivalry. 

Yours for the love of the work, 
Kiiza Concpon KING 

How do we keep the water clear? We play 
agame. This for primary grades: 

Filling our brushes with color, we all chant 
and do as we chant 

“Pinch don’t pull 

Give it a drink, 

Pinch don’t pull 

Give it a drink, 

Pinch the brush and 
Give-it-a-drink!”’ 

Where’s the color? All in the paint cloth 
where it ought to be, water clear—brush clean 

ready for the next color. 


To older pupils, I relate the fun and fine— 


results among the little folks and put them on 


their mettle to duplicate the same. The plan 
works. E. C. K. 
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FARMER IN THE DELL. AN ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED GAME FOR INDOOR DAYS BY LOUISE TESSIN. THEI 
BETTER DESIGN MOVEMENT CAN BE RICHLY APPLIED TO IMPROVING THE AMERICAN TABLE GAME, 
AND IT IS A PROBLEM THAT STUDENTS WILL WORK AT WITH A VIM 
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MODERN STAGE SETTING DESIGNED BY FRANCISCO CORNEJO FOR THE TOLTEC DRAMA “XOCHITL ’ 
PRODUCED BY THE DENISHAUN DANCERS THE ORNAMENTATION ON THIS SET IS DERIVED MOSTLY 
FROM THE MAYAN ART 











AN EXCELLENT ELEVATION BY THE PUPILS OF MISS M. C. GILLETTE, OF SIOUX FALLS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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SYMBOLISM 41 3 AZTEC DESIGNS 
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AZTEC CALENDAR, BIRD FORMS, AND TYPICAL ORNAMENTS, ILLUSTRATING A TREASURE MINE OF 
AZTEC DECORATIVE MOTIFS AND SYMBOLICAL ORNAMENTATION. DRAWN BY FRANCISCO CORNJEO, 
THE MEXICAN ARTIST AND DECORATOR 
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CUTTING ON FOLD OF PAPER TO OBTAIN 
DESIGN /~IDEAS 






































A GOOD METHOD TO STIMULATE DESIGN MOTIFS, DRAWN BY MISS HOPE HAUPT 
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PAPER-CUT BORDERS 
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ANO .HER WAY TO SECURE RHYTHMIC REPETITION BORDERS IS TO USE THE FOLDED AND CUT PAPER 
DESIGN DRAWN BY MISS HOPE HAUPT 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 BUSY WEEK PICTURE 
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ON TUESDAY, SMOOTHLY PRESS THEM 


ANOTHER BUSY WEEK DRAWING BY MISSD. G. RICE 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 BUSY WEEK PI 








ON WEDNESDAY, I MEND THEIR LITTLE HOSE 


THE SQUARED SPACES WILL HELP THE BUSY TEACHER TO COPY THE PICTURE FOR CLASSROOM USE. 


DRAWN BY MISS D. G. RICE 
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SUNSHINE SS 
and RAID 


By 17°C. Bacheler 






We visited Grandpa onetime 
And oh,we had such fun, 


We played outdoor from 
break of day 


Until the day was done. vy 


Bor the sweetest, biggest berries 
He showed us where tolook, 4” 
We rode on fragrant loads 
of ha x 

And paddled in the rie 4 ‘a2 ) + 
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A\nd when we woke and heard therain 
We did not care a bit, 
For Grandma‘ read such 


a splendid tales = 
Je 5 % Asonherkneewed sit. {a/v 
; 2 : 

Af 
YY 
’ A And what was even nicer 
\PA Shed tell us stories to; 

| We love to visit dear 


Cy ~ Grandma 
3 a Grandpa - ‘deed 
\ ¥s ail \n we do. 
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We missed Grandma when 


we came home 
And whenwe saw the rain 


One day, our eyes got rainy too, 
With our cheeks against the pane. 























Pa \y Come ih de. 

i /* faa | —P— Just then our mama 

: Wi! Sas 
; ae) Y called tous 

He i: "Wholl help me make a cake?” 
7 Eee = Then we ranout as 

lp: A quick asscat! 

~~ & eral We love to help her bake. 
| 





Then mother, when the 
work wasd one, 
Brought magazines in haste, | 


Some paper and. | 
Some SCiSSOrs a 


A tube of sticky paste. 


And oh the dandy 


5s we made! 


We dea care how 


it pours; 
We have ope P 
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So we love to sta ay 


indoors. 
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CALENDAR DESIGN 
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